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Pressing On 


ET I WOULD NOT INSIST upon it as absolutely neces- 
Y sary, that the manners of a Christian should breathe 
nothing but-the perfect gospel; which, nevertheless, 
ought both to be wished and to be aimed at. But I do not 
so rigorously require evangelical perfection as not to acknowl- 
edge as a Christian, one who has not yet attained to it; for 
then all would be excluded from the Church; since no man 
can be found who is not still at a great distance from it; and 
many have hitherto made but a very small progress, whom it 
would, nevertheless, be unjust to reject. What then? Let 
us set before our eyes that mark, to which alone our pursuit 
must be directed. Let that be prescribed as the goal towards 
which we must earnestly tend. . . .—The Institutes of the 
Christian Religion, JOHN CALVIN. Book III, Chapter VI, Sec- 
tion V. 
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Letters to the Editors 





Wide Interest in Project for Japanese Cities 





‘Daring Act’’ Appeals 
Sirs: 

The action of Dr. John A, MacLean in 
asking the people of America to raise 
funds for Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
has come to my attention (THE PRES- 
BYTERIAN OUTLOOK, Letters, Jan. 21). 
The more I think of this “daring act” the 
more it appeals to me. {I believe there are 
literally millions who will feel the same 
way when it is called to their attention, 
and who would like to give something to 
this Christlike cause. As a lover of peace, 
though not a pacifist, I would like to en- 
dorse the movement of this man of God. 

R. MURPHY WILLIAMS. 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Sirs: 
° Personally, I think a majority of 
the ministers would gladly join with Dr. 


MacLean. It would be a fine thing... . 
Richmond. A. B. MONTGOMERY. 
Sirs: 


I know of no other way to help 
our missionaries so well in the New 
Japan than by following the suggestion 
of Dr. MacLean in letting the Christians 
of our land provide some living monu- 
ment of reconstruction in that land so 
recently our bitter foe. 

CHARLES HADDON NABERS. 
Greenville, S. C. 


Sirs: 

‘ . I can think of nothing which the 
Christians of America might do which 
would do more to promote world peace. 
As I see it, here is a glorious opportunity 
for all of us who call ourselves Christians 
to put into actual practice what we say 
we believe. 


Raleigh, N. C. M. O. SOMMERS. 


Sirs: 

. Of the sincerity of Dr. MacLean’s 
purpose there can be no question, but 
one would most earnestly question the 
wisdom, even the propriety, of such a 
move. ‘ 

For eight years the Japanese waged a 
ruthless and unprovoked war in China. 
Thousands of cities and towns were de- 
stroyed and millions were killed or driven 
from their looted homes. If Christians, 
as a group, are to contribute to material 
reconstruction in the Far East, should 
not the victims of unprovoked and®* un- 
wanted warfare have consideration before 
the unfortunates of Hiroshima and Na- 
peoseki. . . .? 

Such a plan would bewilder rather than 
favorably impress the pagan world. 
Should not Christians limit their material 
assistance to those of the household of 
faith, Japanese. or Chinese, until their 
needs are met? To do otherwise would 
be to go without scriptural sanction. 

Christians have a far greater obliga- 
tion. . . . National humiliation and sub- 
jugation have given us (in Japan) a peo- 
ple whose hearts are sore and ready for 
the comfort and hope of the gospel. To 
meet this challenge will tax the financial 
resources of the Christian Church. ‘ 

L. NELSON BELL, M. D. 
Asheville, N. C. 


Sirs: 

Ever since the bombs fell . . . some 
of us, struggling to be Christian, have 
wondered and wondered what we could 
do as agents of the Christ in the admin- 
istration of healing. . . Could there be 
a more Christian or a more restorative 
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re-entered as second 


aet (than Dr. MacLean proposes)? 

- We need to make this gift as much 
for our own healing as for the healing 
of Hiroshima and Nagasaki.- 

BERNARD A. McILHANY. 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


Sirs: 

It would seem very fitting that 
those of us who are Christian should give 
some real expression of our Christian love 
and forgiveness to the Japanese Chris- 
tians, of whom there must be thousands, 
and thus through this expression claim 
their forgiveness for what our military 
leaders must have regarded a necessity 
of war. e 
Anderson, S. C. JAMES APPLEBY. 
Sirs: 

. A demonstration such as Dr. Mac- 
Lean suggests would let people know 
that there are still Christian people in 
the U. S. who believe it is possible to love 
your enemies. 

While many are writing you each week 
their challenges to the church for 1946, 
I suggest that Presbyterian Men, through 
the Department of Men’s Work, take this 
as an objective. ° 
Winchester, Va. RONALD S. WILSON. 
Sirs: 

Dr, MacLean’s proposal is pure 
Christianity. I salute him for his vision 
and his leadership. . . Some living 
monument in the area destroyed by our 
bombs would be a striking expression of 
the positive goodwill which we preach, 

JOSEPH B. CLOWER, JR. 
Morganton, N. C. 


Sirs: 

a This project impresses me as be- 
ing the kind of adventurous. act Chris- 
tians must undertake if the power of the 
gospel of the love of God is to be pre- 
sented to the world through the church. 

D. P. McGEACHY, JR. 
Clearwater, Fla. 


Sirs: 

I wish to second Dr. MacLean’s sug- 
gestion. - One does not have to be a 
pacifist to regret the destruction of Hi- 
roshima and Nagasaki. He could acknow- 
ledge fully the fact that these incidents 
shortened the war and saved the lives 
of vast numbers of soldiers, and yet still 
regret the killing of so many helpless 
people. For myself, I am bound to feel, 
also, that it would have been much bet- 
ter if we had demonstrated the frightful 
destructiveness of this bomb on some bar- 
ren waste and then delivered an ultima- 
tum before actually using so terrible a 
weapon. mae 

I shall be happy to join in some small 
way the effort to raise such a fund as 
Dr. MacLean has in mind. 

R, T. L. LISTON, 
King College, President. 
Bristol, Tenn. 


Sirs: 

- One deed along this line could be 
of. great power in pointing the way for 
Christians. One must confess that it cuts 
across the grain of our ordinary thinking 
when we accept the idea that a people 
have proven themselves unworthy of kind- 
ness. However, one cannot escape the 
Strange Man on the Cross in our think- 
ing today. 


Columbia, §S .C. JAMES W. JACKSON. 


Sirs: 
‘ . It seems to me eminently Christian 





that faithful churchmen should respond 
in generous terms to the suggestion of 
raising a large sum of money to be used 
for the relief of suffering and to be ad- 
ministered by Japanese Christians. So 
much of the Spirit of Christ would be 
manifested thereby as to make our mis- 
sionary task in the future more under- 
standable and more effective. I should 
gladly participate in such an effort. 
Davidson College, J. R. CUNNINGHAM, 
Davidson, N. C. President. 


Sirs: 
I hope you will support this un- 
dertaking. 


Staunton, Va. DUNBAR H. OGDEN, JR. 


@ EDITORS’ NOTE—As reported in our 
news columns last week, Dr. MacLean’s 
proposal, as he finally presented it and 
as it is developing across the nation, is 
in terms of hospitals for the two atom- 
bombed cities, or some similar expression 
of compassion. Widespread interest is _be- 
ing shown and committees are planning 
adequate promotion. 


Christmas in Japan 
Sirs: 

A few days ago air mail brought a let- 
ter from my son, Percy B., written Jan. 
1, 1946. Percy went to Japan on official 
duty last November 1. In an earlier letter 
he wrote of the widespread devastation 
and the re-action of the people in gen- 
eral toward the U. S. occupation forces. 
In the recent letter he gives other details; 
but writes of Christmas especially. I 
quote in part: 


‘Our Christmas was great! About a 
week before Christmas a navy captain 
said, ‘Well, Percy, what about Christmas” 

I asked him about his ideas; he had a lot. 
y Ener every one in our Counter-Intelli- 
gence Unit saved up candy and cookies 
till we had five big boxes full; I gathered 
together a chorus of about 30 voices (7 
or 8 Nisei, Protestants, Catholics, and 2 
Jews!) and trained them on some carols. 
The day before Christmas we bought five 
large Christmas trees; then for, the cele- 
bration we piled everything into jeeps and 
trucks and started out about 10 A. M. to 
visit as many churches and Sunday 
schools as possible, giving the same pro- 
gram at each place, just 15 minutes. 
(Many army and navy officers and men 
joined the party.) 

“PROGRAM: Chorus, ‘O Come All Ye 
Faithful,’ Christmas talks, ‘O Little Town 
of Bethlehem,’ ‘Noel,’ ‘Silent Night,’ pre- 
sentation of gifts. 

“The first stop was at a Roman Catho- 
lic Sunday school in the slums; then a 
Methodist church, a Baptist, a Congrega- 
tional church, a Presbyterian, etc. All 
together over 1,000 children got candy 
and cookies, and the Christmas message 
of God’s love. I don’t know who had the 
better time, the children or we. Certainly 
many of the army and navy personnel felt 
the power of Christ that day. One hard- 
ened lieutenant commander said later, 
‘Percy, I got more damn honest-to-God 
Christianity today than ever before in my 
life.” His tone and manner showed that 
he meant no profanity. 

“Another, Colonel S., when invited to 
join the party, agreed to go to the first 
only; this he did, but sat as far back as 
possible looking rather glum, (he had 
had a bitter experience in Manila; how- 
ever, he came to the second place and sat 
further forward; then to the next, and 
the next till at the end he was right up 
in front with the chorus, his face trans- 
formed and smiling at the bright eyed, 
hungry children. He had come alive with 
gxoodwill and patted the children on the 
head and said, Merry Christmas!’ 

“Christmas and the children had won 
him over. It’s true, isn’t it, the mean- 
ing of Christmas: Peace on earth, good- 
will among men!” 


T pray that this spirit of Christmas may 
abide with us always, and that a great 
tide of goodwill may sweep over the 
whole earth, casting out all sin and self- 
ish controversy so that the beautiful 
world God hath made may be blessed with 
peace and brotherly love. 

WALTER McS. BUCHANAN. 
Pasadena, Calif. 
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President’s Refusal 
To Permit Shipment 
Of Goods Protested 


Luthern Leader ‘‘Shocked’’ 
By Truman Attitude 


Chicago (RNS).—President Truman 
has flatly refused to allow American 
church organizations to ship clothing, 
food or medical supplies to any part of 
occupied Germany, Franklin Clark Fry, 
president of the United Lutheran 
Church of America, revealed here. 


Addressing 2,500 persons at the open- 
ing rally of the $10,000,000 Lutheran 
World Action campaign, Dr. Fry as- 
sailed the President for his refusal to 
give the Lutherans a transport license 
to send relief to the British zone. The 
British government last month in- 
formed the National Lutheran Council 
that such shipments could be made. 

Dr. Fry said he was “shocked” by 
the interview which he and Methodist 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam had with 
President Truman recently on the sub- 
ject of church relief for Europe. 


“He refused to permit the National 
Lutheran Council to send clothing to 
the Lutheran churches in the American 
zone and he at the same time refused 
similar requests made by other denomi- 
nations,”’ Dr. Fry declared. 


Time for Protest 


“While I have the greatest respect 
for duly constituted authority, [I wish 
to say that this is the time for Ameri- 
can churchgoers to arise in protest and, 
in the name of humanity, assert their 
disapproval or President Truman’s ac- 
tion.” 

Dr. Fry, who toured Europe recently 
with Ralph Long, executive secretary 
of the National Lutheran Council, and 
J. A. Aasgaard, president of the Norwe- 
gian Lutheran Church of America, told 
his audience that the survey of the 
three churchmen showed the need for 
relief was greater than previous sur- 
veys had indicated. 

Most German children under two 
years of age are doomed to die because 
of the combined shortages of fuel, 
clothing, and food, he said. ‘Not since 
the Thirty Years War has. Europe been 
such a picture of complete physical 
devastation,’ Dr. Fry asserted. 





Louisville Seminary Issue 


In this year’s series of seminary 
issues of this paper, the editors are 
pleased to welcome for this week, 
student editors from the Louisville 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary, 
Louisville, Ky. These students, listed 
on page 8, have had charge of the 
cover, articles and editorials, brief 
news items, and the book reviews. 
Next issue in the series will be under 
the direction of student editors from 
Austin Seminary. 











Christian Century Calls For 
Concerted Action on Policy 


Chicago (RNS).—tThe Christiah Cen- 
tury, in a leading editorial in its Jan- 
uary 23 issue, asserted that the time 
has come for Christians of all faiths to 
unite in demanding revision of govern- 
ment policy which forbids the sending 
of relief to Germany and Japan. 

“It is time that Mr. Truman, and all 
others in high place at Washington 
learn how great is the measure of 
Christian protest at what is going on,” 
said the publication. 

It urged leaders of all Christian 
faiths to meet in a united gathering at 
which ‘they can speak with such thun- 
derous unanimity that neither Presi- 
dent nor state department nor army nor 
any other agency of the government 
will dare turn a deaf ear.” 


American Representatives Leave 
For World Council Meeting 


New York (RNS).—A group of five 
American representatives to the meet- 
ing in Geneva February 14-23 of the 
Provisional Committee of the World 
Council of Churches left LaGuardia 
Field here January 28 for England. 
After conferring with British church 
leaders, they will proceed to Geneva. 

The churchmen are: Henry Smith 
Leiper, American secretary of the World 
Council; Robins W. Barstow, Director 
of the Commission for World Council 
Service; Floyd W. Tomkins, secre- 
tary for Faith and Order; and P. 
O. Bersell, president of the American 
Lutheran Synod, who will attend as an 
alternate and consultant. They will be 
accompanied by William J. Gallagher, 
secretary of the Canadian Council of 
Churches. 

Other American delegates to the 
World Council meeting are expected to 
leave early in February. 


Radio Preachers for 
Coming Series Will 
Have 36-Station Loop 


Men’s Organizations Expected 
To Provide Necessary Funds 


Radio preachers for the Presbyterian 
Hour, March 17 to May 5, under the 
auspices of the Southern Religious Ra- 
dio Conference, will include William 
M. Elliott, Jr., Dallas; P. D., Miller, 
San Antonio; Marshall C. Dendy, Or- 
lando, Fla.; Frank H. Caldwell, Louis- 
ville; Thomas K. Young, Memphis; J. 
B. Green, Atlanta; R. Girard Lowe, 
Jackson, Miss., and Warner L. Hall, 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

Thirty-six stations, scattered through 
all the southern states, will be avail- 
able for these broadcasts. 

Presbyterian men’s organizations in 
local churches are being looked to for 
the necessary $30,000 which the 1945 
General Assembly authorized the radio 
committee to secure. After this church 
year funds will be provided through the 
budget. 

Next Presbyterian time over this net- 
work will come in October, November 
and December, after Southern Baptists 
and Methodists, who cooperate in the 
conference, have had their turn. 


Baptist Laymen Adopt 
Social Action Program 


Montgomery, Ala. (RNS).—An Ala- 
bama Baptist Layman’s platform was 
adopted at the organization meeting 
of a permanent state-wide Baptist lay- 
man’s group which convened here. The 
platform, which will change from year 
to year as different needs and conditions 
dictate, calls for the following in 1946: 

1. Aid to veterans in returning to 
school and in _ re-establishing their 
homes, securing employment, business, 
farms, or hospitalization. 

2. Independent laymen’s surveys de- 
signed to assist the local pastor in fash- 
ioning a church program related to lo- 
cal needs. 

3. Increasing study and attention to 
the juvenile delinquency problem. 

4. Massing Christian forces to help 
Americans become world citizens and 
forestall another World War. 

Every Baptist pastor in the state was 
asked to appoint a minimum of two 
delegates to the organization meeting, 
larger churches were asked to send one 








* 


delegate for each 500 members. The 
laymen’s program each year will be sub- 
mitted for discussion and approval to 
the Alabama Baptist Convention. 


McKelway Named to Staff 
Of Veteran’s Administration 


Washington, D. C. (RNS).—Appoint- 
ment of Alexander J. McKelway, for- 
mer U. S. naval chaplain, aboard the 
aircraft carrier U. S. S. Essex, as staff 
member of the Veterans Administration 
Chaplaincy Service was announced here. 

Chaplain McKelway, 48, recently re- 
leased from the service as a com- 
mander, will serve under Crawford W. 
Brown, chaplaincy director, as chief of 
the special projects division of the chap- 
laincy service, with headquarters here. 

Ordained a Presbyterian (US) min- 
ister in June, 1926, Chaplain McKel- 
way was pastor of. the Community 
Church, Pinehurst, N. C., where he 
served for eight years prior to join- 
ing the service. 


Church Urged to Act on Moral 
Aspects of Fraternization 


London (RNS, By Wireless).—Fra- 
ternization between occupation troops 
and German women has resulted in a 
moral problem demanding vigorous ac- 
tion by the churches, according to a let- 
ter written by a British Army chaplain 
and published in the Church Times 
here. 

Asserting that “ninety-nine per cent 
of fraternization between our men in 
the Army and German women amounts 
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to a sexual relationship of an immoral 
nature,’ the writer declared that Chris- 
tian efforts are needed both to correct 
muddled thinking and build up moral 
standards among young people. 

“There is a real need,” he said, “for 
Christian leadership among the troops, 
not only from chaplains, but from of- 
ficers from the top to the lowest ranks.” 

An immediate practical remedy, the 
writer urged, would be the speedy es- 
tablishment of a peacetime army in 
which married men could have their 
wives with them. He also suggested in- 
creased recreation facilities and more 
frequent leaves for men in the occupa- 
tion forces. 


Baptists, North and South, 
Join in Relief Efforts 


New York (RNS).—Purchase of sur- 
plus Army supplies worth $5,000 has 
been authorized by the World Relief 
Committee of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention here. The stores will be used 
for relief purposes in Europe. 

The committee also has voted to 
spend $2,000 for children’s aid in 
Czechoslovakia and $1,450 for the de- 
pendents of Baptist conscientious ob- 
jectors. ‘ General relief work in Eu- 
rope and Asia will receive $20,000. Sup- 
port also was voted to the ‘Heifers for 
Relief’’ project. 

These allocations bring the total re- 
lief outlay of the committee since 1940 
up to $926,828. 

In conjunction with the Southern 
Baptist Convention the denomination 





Evangelism 


H. H. THOMPSON, Director of Evan- 
gelism for the Assembly, Jackson, 
Miss.: The great 
Southern Pres- 
byterian Church 
in evangelism 
is to get every 
minister and 
every church 
vitally concern- 
ed for those 
: challenge to the 
tor and people unconcerned when few 
who are without Christ. The sad- 
dest of all observations is to see pas- 
if any have been received into the 
church on the profession of their 
faith in Christ. 





To the General Assembly 


JOHN NEWTON THOMAS, Profes- 
sor, Union Seminary, Richmond: 
(1) A more aggressive evangelism 
—through chapels or any other 
means. (2) A more forthright at- 
tack on social problems, involving 
establishment of a committee that 
can speak for itself between Assem- 
blies. (3) Continued movement to- 





Challenge to the Church in 1946 


ward Presbyterian reunion, involv- 
ing (a) defeat of the anti-union- 
ists; (b) further crystallization of 
the plan for reunion; (c) inaugu- 
ration of a broader program of co- 
operation. 


E. N. FERGUS, Layman, Lexington, 
Ky.: The most fateful question be- 
fore the world today is whether a 
strong world government can be 
effected before it destroys itself 
with the atomic bomb. Can the 
church help in achieving the cor- 
rect answer? If so, the Assembly 
may well consider this the great 
challenge. 


ROBERT EXCELL FRY, Minister, 
Hollywood, Fla.: To take definite 
and immediate action in the direc- 
tion of reunion with the Presbyte- 
rian Church, USA. The opponents 
of such reunion have issued the 
challenge of an early vote on the 
matter. This challenge MUST BE 
CONFIDENTLY MET by those who 
abhor the tendency toward separa- 
tion and isolationism. 
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has voted to open a joint warehouse 
for the collection of clothing. 


Revised Standard Version of NT 
Will Go on Sale February 11 


The Revised Standard Version of the 
New Testament will go on sale at book- 
stores throughout the nation February 
11. The most eminent Bible scholars 
of America have been laboring on the 
new translation during the past 15 
years. 

When the committee for revision of 
the translation of the scriptures was 
formed back in 1930 members of the 
committee were asked to prepare a ver- 
sion that would eliminate the archaic 
language and inaccuracies of the King 
James Version at the same time re- - 
taining its simple classic style. The 
committee has worked in two sections, 
one dealing with the Old, and one with 
the New Testament. The translation of 
the Old Testament will take about four 
years more. 

The publication of the new version 
of the New Testament marks the end 
of 31 meetings of the New Testament 
section covering 145 days. When a 
member had completed his initial revi- 
sion of a particular New Testament 
book a typed copy of his draft was sent 
to each member of the section for study. 


* When the section met the draft was dis- 


cussed verse by verse. A new draft, 
prepared by the late Dr. James Moffatt, 
of Union Theological Seminary, was 
then mimeographed and_ distributed. 
At a meeting in Northfield, Mass., Au- 
gust 15-29, 1943, the manuscript of 
the entire New Testament again under- 
went scrutiny, and the revised manu- 
script was placed in the hands of a 
small editorial committee which pre- 
pared it for publication. 

The new translation was authorized 
by the 40 Protestant denominations 
which compose the International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education. The coun- 
cil holds the copyright. Dean Luther 
A. Weigle, of Yale Divinity School, will 
present the first official copy to Cap- 
tain Harold E. Stassen at the annual 
meeting of the council in Columbus, 
Ohio, February 11. 

—Presbyterian Interdenominational 
News. 


Two Southern Presbyterians 
On New York Program 


Two Southern Presbyterians included 
in the 25th Anniversary program of the 
Planned Parenthood Federation of 
America in New York recently were, 
Mrs. J. H. Marion, Jr., Richmond, rep- 
resenting the Virginia League for 
Planned Parenthood, and William E._ 
Crane, minister of the Ruffner Memo- 
rial church, Charleston, W. Va., who 
spoke on Marriage Counselling as a 
Clergyman Sees It.’”’ Mrs. Marion par- 


ticipated in a forum on “Reaching Par- 
ents to Protect the Child.” 

The meeting, which was held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, had as its theme, “‘The 
Challenge of Today’s Children.” 
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Our World Needs... 


By CARL H. CHAPPIE 


N THE NOVEMBER 16 ISSUE of Time magazine an 

article entitled, “Shrine in the Bronx,’ tells a story 

about little Joseph Vitolo, Jr., nine years old, child of 
an immigrant Italian (cf. “Sign from on High,” by K. J. 
Foreman, in THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK, Dec. 24). 
Joseph, it seems, while watching a bonfire which was burn- 
ing in the lot in which he usually played, saw the Virgin 
Mary, who commanded him to pray. She promised to 
return on sixteen nights, at which time she would make 
a well spring from the hill—just like the spring in The 
Song of Bernadette which, had played recently in the neigh- 
borhood theater. Joseph, of course, in his boyish enthusiasm 
told all his friends about his experience. Gradually the 
news spread until 30,000 people jammed the small lot and 
the nearby streets. But, alas, the seventh night came 
and nothing happened. The hope for a miracle, however, 
still prevailed; and an endless procession of people kept 
coming to the little lot. ‘‘For,’”’ says the article, ‘‘in the 
big city there were countless others who, like Joe, wanted 
something to happen.” 


In Many Hearts 


This article, coming from one of the largest cities of our 
land, is typical of the feelings that are in the hearts of many 
people today. All of us perhaps, would not express our de- 
sires in just so many words; and yet there is within the 
hearts of every one of us, the realization that we are greatly 
in need of something. The military leader feels that we 
need great armies. The air-minded men of America have, 
in one way or another, expressed the belief that what we 
need is a great air armada to fill the sky. Our statesmen 
feel the need of some kind of a world organization which 
will preserve the peace for which men have fought and died; 
and which will ultimately knit the world together in some 
kind of a world brotherhood. Yes, there are many expres- 
sions, heard on every side, all of which attest to the fact 
that this sick old world is badly in need of something. As 
our own Dean Sherrill, of Louisville Seminary, expressed it 
the other morning, “There is a great longing abroad in the 
world today.” 


The World Needs Men 


It is with the hope that I may strike at the very root of 
the great longings which are being expressed that I venture 
to suggest in this article that the first great need of the 
world today is the need for men. The world always needs 
men—strong men—courageous men—men of God. When 
the Hebrew nation was in its infancy, it was men like Abra- 
ham, Moses, and Joshua who blazed new trails and in the 
strength of God won the Promised Land for their nation. 
Later on it took a man of courage like Amos to point to 
the failures of the people. It was the faith of a strong 
man like Isaiah which saved Jerusalem from destruction 
when the great Assyrian army was encamped at the very 
gates of the city. Then when the people were taken cap- 
tive to a distant land, men of God like Ezekiel and Deutero- 
Isaiah could sit ‘‘by the rivers of Babylon’’ and yet preach 
a gospel of hope. 

Many years later when the people of the Church of Jesus 
Christ were shackled and kept in ignorance by a medieval 
dictatorship, it was a man like Martin Luther who led his 
“shock troops” through the Reformation; a great John 
Calvin, who brought in the ‘occupation forces,” gather- 
ing together and preserving the great truths which had been 
won in the struggle. And when the church was threatened 
again, over three hundred years later, it was men like Mar- 
tin Niemoeller and Toyohiko Kagawa who kept ‘the lights 
burning” in the lands where the good news was threatened 
with extinction. All of these, and many more which might 
be mentioned, were and are men—men the like of which the 


world needs today—good men—strong men—courageous 
men—‘‘of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 


The World Needs a Message 


Not only does our world need men, but it also needs 
men with a message. It needs men with a vision, and ideal, 
a goal, if you please. For no matter how much we may 
glory in the fact that we can make a jet-propelled plane 
which will travel at a speed heretofore undreamed, the an- 
swer to such a feat will always be, ‘So what?’’ No mat- 
ter if we have developed an atomic bomb which will de- 
stroy a city and perhaps eventually a nation, as long as its 
goal is destruction it is good for nothing ‘‘except to be cast 
out and thrown into the fire.’’ So it is with men who have 
no message, no vision, no goal. Suppose the Greeks had 
been content with the fact that they had learned how to 
develop strong bodies, and had left us nothing else, not even 
their great cultural achievements. Do you suppose they 
would have been remembered long? You know they would 
not have been. And what is true of other men is certainly 
true of the men of today. We remember Moses as a man 
who had a tremendous amount of personal courage at the 
moment that he stood before Pharaoh and demanded that 
he let the children of Israel go. But we remember Moses 
best as the great law-giver, the man with a message from 
God. We admire Amos tremendously as we imagine him in 
his rustic dress daring to confront the rich of the Northern 
Kingdom, point his finger at them and denounce their mode 
of living. But we never think of Amos without remember- 
ing the message of God that he brought to Israel when he 
said, “Let justice roll down as waters and righteousness as 
a mighty stream.’”’ Amos was a man with a message. So 
were Luther, Calvin, and alk the rest. God, send us men 
like these today. 


A Definite Message 


Today we need men with a very definite message. We 
need men with a message of the Master of men. We need 
men who can tell us about Jesus in such a way as to make 
him mean more to our world than he has ever meant be- 
fore. We need men so consecrated to Christ that they can 
live his message and show all the world that this is the only 
practical way to live. We need men, who, like Paul the 
apostle, are determined ‘“‘to know . . . only Christ, and him 
crucified.””, Such men are the hope of the world. For when 
our world begins to realize that it must live the Christ way, 
or no way at all, it will suddenly come to the realization that 
all other plans are foolishness, and it will realize that se- 
curity does not lie with the strength of armies or the power 
of a supreme air force. In the same category, when we 
practice Christ’s way of life, 30 per cent wage increases, 
price ceilings, world economics and all the rest of these 
will be problems no longer. For to live as Jesus would 
have us to live is to live in brotherhood, in peace, as sons 
of Almighty God. This is the great need of the world to- 
day, and it will be realized only when we hear the men with 
a message about the Master. For that message always leads 
to the death of the self-seeking man and ends in the rebirth 
of the God-dedicated man. That message always termi- 
nates in the cross, and heeds the command of Jesus which 
says, “If any man will come after me let him deny himself, 
take up his cross day by day, and follow me.”’ 

There is a great longing abroad in the world today. 
The whole world is waiting for something to happen, just 
like little Joe Vitolo and those 30,000 others who waited 
in that little lot in the Bronx. You and I can satisfy this 
great need of the world, and can make something happen 
by becoming men with a message of the Master. Will we 
meet the challenge of our Lord? By the grace of God, ‘‘We 
are able!”’ 
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Music and Praise 


By W. BEN LANE 


AN ALONE CAN RIGHTLY praise the Lord.” So states 
an old Esthonian legend. The reasons for this state- 
ment lie in the story of one of the gods who came to 

earth and sang in such a manner that all creation joined in 
his music. The birds were the flutes of the orchestra; thun- 
der, wind, trees and waters adding to the mighty chorus. 
But man alone was able to put them together in harmony 
and unity. Thus, man alone was able rightly to praise the 
Lord. 

Regardless of the level of our appreciation of legend, the 
ability to make and appreciate music is one of the greatest 
gifts whereby man can praise God. There is no religion 
and no religious experience entirely divorced from music. 
It fills a place in the make-up of the human creature that 
cannot be filled in any other way. 


In the Church's History 


In the history of our church music has played a significant 
role. Music held a high place in the life and religion of 
the Jewish people. It was ingrained in their nature and 
the greatest outpouring of praise in the history of man is 
contained in the psalms and hymns of the Hebrew nation. 
It would be unbelievable that Jesus knew nothing of this 
heritage, or could not use it himself. It is reasonable to be- 
lieve that he was a lover of music, if not actually a musi- 
cian. Certainly if he and his followers sang together on 
their last night before his death, they must have sung 
together before. I see no reason to doubt that when he 
said, ‘“‘This do in remembrance of me,” he referred also to 
the fellowship of song, which brought them together in 
harmony. 

Thus music is one of the precious heritages of our faith. 
Its use was encouraged by the Apostolic Church, and has 
grown dearer to us in subsequent history. It is, therefore, 
with some sadness that we contemplate the place of music 
in the church today. The place given to it in worship has 
grown smaller and smaller. Our great hymns and anthems 
are used, if at all, in a manner indicating that we have given 
them but scant attention and expect but scant benefit. Con- 
gregational singing has become so poor that only one or 
two hymns are used in a worship service. Even those who 
like to sing often refrain because they are conscious that 
the rest of the congregation is staring in disapproval. What 
has happened to us, that we fail to give voice to that which 
most certainly is within us? What can be done to remedy 
this situation? 

No one person is competent to answer all the questions 
pertaining to the present state of church music. Indeed, 
no one knows all the problems, as each congregation differs. 
However, some general observations may help a little. 


In the Home and Family 


One of these was suggested in a recent book concerned 
mainly with the life and work of Frank Damrosh. He was 
the first to have the job of supervising the musical] training 
of public school children, and did a notable work. One of 
his observations in beginning his work was, “In America, 
mothers do not sing to their children.” I think this remark 
has a bearing on our problem. Religious educators have 
long stressed the value of Christian training in the home. 
The same thing is true of music. The place to foster a love 
of music and its appreciation as an outlet for our emotions, 
especially our religious emotions, is in the home, and it is 
there we have fallen down. Educators are becoming in- 
creasingly concerned with the breakdown of the American 
home. No matter how we attempt to gloss over the causes 


and effects, the fact remains, and that is one of the reasons 
for the increase in juvenile delinquency and attendant evils. 
To this same breakdown, we who are concerned with our 
musical heritage are pointing with alarm. We realize at the 
same time that the love of and participation in musical ac- 
tivity can be one of the most vital factors in the building of 
strong homes and family ties. 

There are many aids to a program of family music today. 
There is hardly any home for which a piano is unobtainable. 
Many states have followed the example of Indiana and 
others in making state funds available to schools for in- 
struction in music, if the constituency demands it. The 
radio is an invaluable aid to home music enjoyment and 
appreciation, and many homes find endless hours of profit 
and enjoyment in recorded music. 


In the Schools 


Another answer to our problem lies in our schools. In 
many areas no musical training at all is provided by the 
public school. Whose fault this is we cannot say, but part 
of the blame goes to the trustee system still plaguing many 
states, where the one in charge of school funds knows noth- 
ing about music and sees no need to spend money for it. 
In some places he can be forced to do so if the parents 
demand it. These parents the country over must be made 
to see that it is criminal negligence to deprive their children 
of this part of education without which their lives will re- 
main forever barren of a joy which could be theirs but 
for selfishness or lack of vision. 


Encouragement of the Church 


The church can have a part to play in remedying a con- 
dition which affects her vitally. She can encourage the 
musical training of her children. Here we must forget sec- 
tarianism and denominationalism, realizing that what im- 
proves one is bound, in the long run, to improve the whole. 
A church with a talented leader in music should share that 
leader, possibly through the public school, which very often 
will be glad to receive such services, and might even help 
finance it. And even if the school cannot appropriate funds, 
the church should be willing to do it all. We are, after all, 
supposed to be following Christ who never denied his help 
to one because he could not afford to pay, or because he 


disagreed with him on the method of baptism. 


It is possible that I will be accused of using the state 
of church music as an excuse to air private grievances. This 
is not true, but I know as surely as I know the sun will 
rise tomorrow, that nothing will be done about our heritage 
of sacred song unless all of us are concerned enough to 
act. We must stop complaining and start singing. Re- 
member that in a democracy when enough people want 
something enough to start after it, nothing can stop their 
getting it. This holds true of church music. A greater 
field for Christian fellowship, a larger means of uniting 
hearts in love, a vaster source of joy, a broader and more 
beautiful road to praise awaits Christian people. It lies in 
the fellowship of song. It is free, it includes all—every 
race, color, class or creed. 


“Praise, O praise.our God and King; 
Hymns of adoration sing; 

For his mercies still endure, 

Ever faithful, ever sure.”* 





*John Milton’s version of Psalm cxxxvi. 
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The Spirituality of the Local Church 


By HAROLD M. PARKER, JR. 


HE ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISIONS of the Presbyterian 
Church—General Assembly, synod, presbytery, and 
congregation—should be a constant reminder to each 

Presbyterian that the local church is but a small part of a 
still greater Church. It is, however, an integral part of 
the structure. When a congregation is dissolved, the Gen- 
eral Assembly is affected; when a congregation is born, the 
Church is that much richer. The saying of John Donne that 
no man is an island unto himself is well illustrated in the 
Presbyterian Church. 

That the importance of these “islands” depends on size 
has been illustrated in an article that appeared in THE 
OUTLOOK (Nov. 26, 1945) by Henry W. McLaughlin in 
which he states that all but two of the last sixteen modera- 
tors were either country born or country reared. Most of 
them attended small churches. 

Recently I received the minutes of a synod, which gave 
a list of the largest churches in that synod and a per capita 
listing of these churches’ benevolence giving. The churches 
averaged from $1.21 to $75.53 per member. Smaller 
churches also give to benevolences, and perhaps in just as 
great extremes. 

The early church was a spiritually-minded religious or- 
ganization. It gave of its sons and of its wealth to expand 
the Kingdom of God. The church today is challenged in 
the same way to give sons and funds; and it seems that 
a fair test of the spirituality of any congregation is to 
have that congregation ask itself, ‘‘How many of our sons 
and daughters have we given to full-time Christian work? 
Have we done our share in contributing as much to benevo- 
lences as we could?” I say these are fair tests because 
both emphasive giving. The local church that has not sent 
forth from its rolls a full-time Christian worker in the last 
twenty-five years and is below the General Assembly’s per 
capita average for benevolent giving ($9.74) would do well 
to search its heart and see what is causing these deficiencies. 

Let us now turn to a brief evaluation of each of these 
tests. 


How Much to Benevolences? 


In Paul’s second letter to the Corinthians he writes the 
church asking for benevolences for the church at Jeru- 
salem. This is one of the first steps the church made in 
benevolences. And is it not an integral part of our Christian 
stewardship that we share the blessings God has given us? 
Benevolences are used in many ways; to build theological 
seminaries; to maintain the high academic quality of Pres- 
byterian schools; to build churches and chapels; to supply 
medical aid to suffering Chinese, Africans, Japanese, 
Filipinos, Mexicans, and others; to bring the Good News 
of Jesus Christ to hungry hearts; to provide scholarships 
and work grants for future full-time Christian workers; to 
maintain a press that specializes in contributing to the field 
of religious literature; and to accomplish hundreds of other 
tasks. ‘ 

No church will grow as long as it thinks only of itself. 
Had the Apostolic Church not been missionary and benevo- 
lent, it would not have made the great strides it did. I like 
very much the way our envelopes for our offerings are 
printed. On one pocket is the phrase, ‘‘this side for our- 
selves,”’ and on the opposite pocket, “this side for others.” 
A stingy Christian—a paradox, is it not?——will think only 
of the first pocket, but the Christian who has read his 
Bible and is conscious of the great needs of the Greater 
Church, puts a large percentage of his pledge in the second 
pocket—and his prayer attends his gift. 

How much, then, should we give to benevolences? The 
fiscal year 1944-45 shows that the General Assembly per 
capita average for benevolences is $9.74, and for current 
expenses, $22.36, a total of $32.10. At least one-third of 
our offerings should go to benevolences. It has been my 


own personal experience in observing churches that the 
church that contributes heartily to benevolences is a church 


that is growing in spiritual grace. When we begin to think 
of others, we grow! : 


“Lord, help me live from day to day 
In such a self-forgetful way . 
That even when I kneel to pray 
My prayer may be for OTHERS. 
OTHERS, Lord, yes, OTHERS, 

Let this my motto be, 
Help me to live for OTHERS 

That I may live like thee.” 


How Many Sons in Service? 

It is one thing to give our offerings; it is another thing 
to give our hearts. And perhaps one of the greatest reasons 
our church is advancing so slowly today is because so few 
of our children are giving their lives to fulltime Christian 
work. In the 1945 General Assembly Reports the statistics 
show 3,513 churches and 2,586 ministers. Forty-two minis- 
ters passed away and 53 graduated from seminaries. These 
are startling figures. There are about 900 more churches 
than ministers; but when we consider that many of the 
“ministers” are in truth professors, foreign missionaries, 
executives, and are engaged in work other than “‘pastoring,” 
then the difference becomes even larger. And although 53 
did graduate from seminaries, yet the death of 42 ministers 
leaves us with a net gain of but 11. All synods are afflicted; 
however, the “‘border’’ synods suffer very greatly. The 
figures for directors (fulltime) of religious education are 
not available, neither are they available for the demand, 
but the Asembly’s Training School is swamped with requests 
for its students. Many churches need religious education 
directors, but are not yet aware of it. 

So much for the need; how shall we meet it? 


Three Suggested Ways 


1. Teach our boys and girls about Jesus Christ. This is 
fundamental, but many of our Sunday schools are failing 
to do it. Rather, they are schools of ethical religion, and 
Christianity is far more than morals. They should be taught 
how to pray—in short, they should be taught the gracious- 
ness and love that the Good News can bring to people whose 
hearts are-.torn, and to nations whose lands are ravaged. 

2. Let the spirituality of their own religious community 
be so great that they will want to devote all their lives 
in serving the Kingdom. I know a small church that has 
produced an average of one fulltime Christian worker a year 
for the last 80 years! A spirit of love in a congregation 
is wonderful in doing this. A church fraught with divisions 
will hardly produce workers, because that church is not 
manifesting its love. The family that lives its gospel is 
also helpful. I know a young girl who is planning to do 
religious education work, whose grandparents have been 
a great influence to her because they are living testimonies 
of Christianity. The pastor wields an influence of tremen- 
dous proportions. 

3. Encouraging the boys and girls who have decided 
to enter fulltime work is most helpful. One of the greatest 
complaints of the many seminary students is the manner in 
which their home churches have neglected corresponding 
with them. A letter from the session or the pastor is most 
encouraging. Presbyteries are also quite negligent. But is 
it asking too much for any member to speak a word or write 
a letter to the person in his church who has given his life 
to Christ’s work? It is assumed, of.course, that prayers 
are made in their behalf. 

Benevolence giving and the number of workers a church 
has contributed to God’s work seem to be the best criteria 
for determining a church’s spirituality. And as we go for- 
ward into a new era, we need a greater spirituality than 
ever before. 
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EDITORIAL 


The Atomic Bomb—a Responsibility 


The atomic bomb has rocked the 
world of thoughts and feelings almost 
as violently as it rocked the cities of 
Japan. Much ink has been spilled on 
various sides of a confusing question, 
Man is very proud of himself for making 
such a discovery as that of atomic 
power; and, as always when he becomes 
proud, he is suddenly afraid of himself, 
It seems justly so. 

It is a false hope that atomic power 
can secure a peaceful world. With the 
atomic bomb mankind is like the prodi- 
gal son. He is sayings, ‘‘Give me that 
portion of goods which falleth to me” 
and he suddenly goes into a far country. 
He is taking all the powers that have 
fallen to him—powers of intellect and 
ingenuity bestowed on him by the 
Father God—and is going on a far jour- 
ney away from the Father. Man by his 
confidence in his ability to solve the 
problems of the world is estranged from 
the Father. And like the prodigal, he 
finds himself in a land of famine. He 
finds no security there. He is hunger- 
ing and thirsting for something heside 
his own powers, for they are likely to 
destroy him, 








“The night has been unruly: where we 
lay, 
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Our chimneys were blown down; and, 
as they say, 
Lamentings heard i’ the air; strange 


screams of death,—the obscure bird 
Clamour’s the livelong night; some say, 
the earth 
Was feverish and did quake.” 


Mankind is like the veterinary who 
invented a new method of giving pills 
to horses. He simply put the pill in a 
tube, put it in the horse’s mouth—and 
blew. The method worked wonderfully 
until he was called to treat a sick mule. 
He put the pill in the tube, put the tube 
in the mule’s mouth—and the mule 
blew first. We used the atomic bomb 
as a pill to treat the ills of the world, 
but the world blew first and we find our- 
selves with the bomb in our laps. It is 
our responsibility. 

In the seventeenth verse of the para- 
ble we find the words, ‘‘And when he 
came to himself.” Like him, man must 
come to himself and return to the 


Father. The prophets cried, “Awake! 
Awake! Return unto the Lord, your 
1od!”" And we are called to repent- 
ance; called to a change of mind and 


heart and will. We must confess our 
self-estrangement from God and commit 
our lives to him in trust and faith, In- 
stead of seeking security in man’s 
genius, we must find our security in a 
knowledge of God and hope and trust in 
him. 

“For the love of God is broader 

Than the measure of man’s mind, 


And the heart of the eternal 
Is most wonderfully kind.” 


DONALD R. HOPKINS 


A Theological Crisis 


When General MacArthur at the sur- 
render of Japan said that the real prob- 
lems the world is facing are theological, 
he made one of the most significant 


statements of our day. We have been 
concerned too exclusively with econo- 
mics, politics and international agree- 
ments. These are important, but worth- 
while decisions in these fields cannot be 
reached until they are based on more 
fundamental decisions. 

Man needs a view of the world and of 
history which sees behind all events the 
power and will of God. He needs to see 
that history has direction in terms of 
the purpose of God and that all the 
world is under his control. Man must 
discover that purpose and ally himself 
with it, for to oppose it or seek to alter 
it is to do so at the expense of human 
brotherhood and at the cost of his own 
life. 


He needs also a view of himself that 
will agree with the facts. Far too long 
have we been concerned with the glory 
of man. We have puffed ourselves up 
with our knowledge and achievements 
and dreamed that we ourselves could 
make the world a Utopia. When we 
find that the world has come down 
around our ears we should be ready to 
admit that in our strength we can do 
nothing. The glory is not ours but 
God’s and the only glory we have is that 
which he gives us and the only power 
we have is the power which we have by 
reason of his Spirit dwelling in us 
through Christ. Man’s view of himself 
must change from one of pride to one of 
humility and commitment to God of all 
that we have and are. 


He needs a view of Christ that will 
permit Christ to be really Lord of his 
life. Man needs to see in him the only 
truth he can know, the only peace he 
can find, the only life he can live. He 
must acknowledge Christ’s demands 
upon his life, total though they are, as 
the only means by which he can really 
be himself and by which he can really 
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serve the world. He must cease thinking 
of himself as an important leader of 
men, but rather as a submissive follower 
of Him who is the leader. 

Once all this is accomplished the real 
bases of economic, political and social 
situations will be discovered. This is 
true because there will be working in 
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the hearts of men a power and a Spirit 
which is not their own but which will 
lead men to be themselves and to find 
themselves in the world of brotherhood. 
They become “new creations in Christ 
Jesus.” They will be new men in a 
world becoming new. 
R. DEAN COPE 





THE BIBLE SPEAKS 


By JOSEPH HUNTER 





I. Adam Behind the Tree 


“And they heard the voice of the Lord 
God walking in the garden in the cool 
of the day: and Adam and his wife hid 
themselves from the presence of the 
Lord God amongst the trees of the 
garden.’’—Genesis 3:8. 

Adam and Eve had been forbidden to 
eat the fruit of the tree of knowledge in 
the Garden of Eden. They were 
tempted and they yielded, and were 
afraid. They went among the trees to 
get away from God, but he knew they 
were there. Because of their disobedi- 
ence, God punished Adam and Eve and 
sent them from the garden. The close 
fellowship which they had with him was 
broken. 

That is always what happens when sin 
comes into our lives and is permitted to 
stay there. The fellowship with God is 
destroyed—not because God wants it 
that way, but because we permit sin to 
separate us from him. God loves all 
men and wants all to come to him and 
follow his guidance. He loves us so 
much that he gives us the ability to 
chose the way we shall go. He wills us 
to go in his way, but if we deliberately 
refuse to go in that way we are left 
without excuse. 

It is because of sin in our lives that 
we do not have strength to meet and 
overcome every temptation which comes, 
God offers us that strength, yet we often 
fail to use it. We wander from the 
right pathway by choice. It is not until 
we turn to God and ask for forgiveness 
that our fellowship with him can be 
restored, Just so long as there is sin 
in our lives, our impulse is to hide from 
God. When our sin is forgiven, that 
fellowship is restored. 


II. Elijah Under the Tree 


“But he himself went a day’s journey 
into the wilderness, and came and sat 
down under a juniper tree: and he re- 
quested for himself that he might die; 
and said, It is enough; now, O Lord, 
take away my life; .’—I Kings 
19:4. 

Elijah was really discouraged when 
he sat down under the tree there in the 
wilderness. As long as he was master of 
the situation he was courageous. When 
it seemed that he was the only one left 
who even tried to be faithful to God, he 
became discouraged. It seemed to him 
that the hand of all men was against 
him. We can almost hear him say, 
“What is the use of trying any longer? 
I’ve done all I can to lead my people 


back to God. ‘Now, O Lord, take away 
my life.’ ”’ 

Elijah seemed to think that the people 
would not listen to his message and that 
no one was willing to help him. As he 
lay there under the juniper tree he slept. 
An angel came and ministered to him. 
Then he went on his journey to Mount 
Horeb. There he came to a cave and 
rested. 

The word of the Lord came to him 
there and asked, ‘‘What doest thou here, 
Elijah?” And Elijah answered, “I have 
been very jealous for the Lord God of 
hosts for the children of Israel have for- 
saken thy covenant, thrown down thine 
altars, and slain thy prophets with the 
sword; and I even [ only, am left; and 
they seek my life, to take it away.” 
God’s answer was a three-fold charge: 
to go back to Damascus and anoint a 
new king over Syria, anoint a new king 
over Israel, and call forth a prophet to 
fill his own place, 

The Lord said also, ‘Yet I have left 
seven thousand in Israel, all the knees 


which have not bowed unto Baal, and 
every mouth which hath not kissed 
him.” We can imagine Elijah’s think- 
ing, ‘‘Where are they? [I have not seen 
them.” They were scattered all through 
Israel, a few here and a few there, work- 
ing and worshipping quietly, but they 
were there. Elijah had been so con- 
cerned with his own successes that when 
failure threatened him, he became dis- 
couraged, He liked to run things by 
himself anyway, Perhaps it was some- 
thing akin to pride that caused him to 
feel discouragement so deeply. 

We have modern Elijahs with us, too. 
Some receive the call to service for the 
Lord Jesus and begin work faithfully 
and well. Then, one day, something— 
perhaps pride or too much dependence 
on self—gets in the way and it seems 
even God has forsaken them, The 
strength to carry on always comes from 
God if we will only receive it. At Mount 
Horeb, God gave Elijah strength to go 
on, gave him a harder task than any he 
had been given before. When we are 
discouraged, we can find strength if we 
will only lean on God and accept the 
offered strength. 


Ill. Christ on the Tree 


“For even hereunto were ye called: .. 
that ye should follow his steps: 
who his own self bore our sins in his 
own body on the tree, that we, being 
dead to sin, should live unto righteous- 
ness.”—I Peter 2:21-24. 

We see before us a cross roughly 
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hewed from atree. On that cross a man 
is dying. What has he done to merit 
such a death? Nothing. He has spent 
the last years of his short life, for he is 
still a young man, in going about the 
regions of Galilee and Judea healing 
and teaching, He has made the blind 
to see, the deaf to hear, the lame to 
walk. He has healed the sick, cleansed 
lepers, and given the poor man and the 
servant a purpose in life. He has taught 
men and women a different way of life. 
He has taught them the lessons of faith- 
fulness, unselfishness, truthfulness, and 
trustworthiness, 

He has done nothing wrong. Yet, he 
suffers upon the cross—crucified be- 
cause his people would not hear his 
message. His message was not one of 
word only—it was one of example. His 
message that he taught by his life was 
even greater than his spoken word. His 
message was, and still is, one of forgive- 
ness and salvation. 

He bore on the Cross your sin and 
mine, You see, this man on the cross 
was the Son of God. God, himself, pro- 
* vided the way of salvation. He gave his 
own Son that we might restore that 
broken feilowship with him. All God 
asks of us is that we believe in our Lord 
Jesus and accept the salvation he offers. 

It is because the Lord Jesus bore our 
sin upon the tree that we may die more 
and more unto sin and “live unto right- 
eousness.” To the degree in whieh we 
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yield ourselves unto God and accept his 
strength, so far we may die to sin and 
“live unto righteousness.” 


CHURCH NEWs 


City Leads Synods by 
$190000 in Campaign 


Tennessee News Letter 





In Southwestern’s important cam- 
paign for two million dollars, divided 
half and half between the City of Mem- 
phis on the one hand and the four sup- 
porting synods on the other, Memphians 
seem to be running ahead of the 
synods toward their respective quotas. 
In the Memphis area the campaign has 
secured $712,950 in cash and pledges; 
in the Synods of Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana and Tennessee, $522,357. 
Outside gifts, in addition to these, 
amount to $92,549. Prospects are ex- 
cellent that the full million-dollar quota 
will be reached in the April 15-May 10 
campaign in Memphis. Successful com- 
pletion in the synods appears more dif- 
ficult. If the goal is not reached South- 


western will lose a $500,000 conditional - 


gift offered by the General Education 
Board. 


Many Veterans Creating Housing 
Difficulties at Southwestern 
Southwestern officials are trying to 
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purchase 50 trailers to provide accom- 
modations for the large number of vet- 
erans who are seeking enrollment dur- 
ing the next semester. During the fall 
term the student body enrolled 489, 76 
of whom were veterans. Applications 
of many more are on hand now. Even 
with the use of trailers it appears to 
be impossible to provide for all who 
wish to enter the college. 


Reeves Named First Worker In 
Synod’s New Home Mission Program 


H. L. Reeves, former Army chaplain, 
is to become the first of a number of 
home missionaries expected to be se- 
cured by the synod’s home missions 
committee in a new program of expan- 
sion. G. A. Wilson synod’s superin- 
tendent, in making the announcement, 
said Mr. Reaves’ first assignment will 
be at Lawrenceburg, where his duties 
will involve the building up of the 
small local church and the establish- 
ment of missions throughout the county. 
When that work has been brought to 
a point where a minister will be sup- 
ported, it is proposed that Mr. Reeves 
be assigned to similar work elsewhere. 
Through such a program, mission lead- 
ers hope to minister to the vast un- 
churched population in Tennessee coun- 
ties, some of which have more than 90 
per cent outside any church. 


Methodists Provide Audio-Education 
Helps in Personal Evangelism 


High light of the winter meeting of 
Nashville Presbytery was the presen- 
tation of Visitation Evangelism by 
Harry Williams, of the Methodist Board 
of Evangelism. .He presented the new 
Audio-Education Demonstration, which 
the Methodist board has developed in 
connection with its evangelism pro- 
gram: four 5-minute records which can 
be played on home equipment, teach- 
ing the proper technique of visitation 
evangelism by presenting actual inter- 
views. The records are entitled, ‘‘Ef- 
ficient Visiting,’’ ‘Family Technique,” 
““Winning Youth for Christ,’’ and ‘“Pro- 
blem Cases’’ (Mixed Marriages—Roman 
Catholic and Protestant). The records 
may be obtained for a nominal charge 
from the General Board of Evangel- 
ism, Radio Department, Medical Arts 
Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 


Miscellany 


The Memphis Presbyterian Pastors’ 
Association honored Assembly’s Mode- 
rator Thomas Kay Young with a ban- 
quet at the Peabody Hotel early in 
January. More than 200 ministers and 
laymen attended. . . T. B. Hay, John 
Millard and Clyde Foushee went as a 
team from Memphis Presbytery to Lit- 
tle Rock, in December, speaking in con- 
nection with the conference on evan- 
gelism sponsored by the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches. 


JOHN H. LEITH. 
Nashville. 
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A Glimpse Into the 
Todd-Dickey Rural 


Training Parish 


It is mid-evening of a crisp cold Sun- 
day night. The little white manse, all 
starched in the even whiter snow, is 
huddled up next to a smalltown brick 
church. If we should chance to peer 
in through the window we might catch 
a glimpse of a most jovial scene. Seated 
about the room are several young men 
engaged in hearty laughter while one 
of their companions carries on an ani- 
mated monologue. All seem to be en- 
joying the enactment of the day’s ex- 
periences, but none more than an in- 
tently-listening middle-aged man occu- 
pying the chair in the corner. ‘Pop” 
Hanna, as he is known to this group 
of student ministers, is holding a typi- 
cal Sunday night “open house” for the 
members of his staff. Here at the manse 
the boys gather spontaneously on Sun- 
day evenings to share with one another 
the varied events of the day—their fail- 
ures, achievements, and joys. 


A Pioneer Project 


Only a few years ago such a group of 
future ministers working together under 
competent direction could not have been 
found. In fact, this work did not be- 
gin in the Louisville Presbyterian Semi- 
nary until 1941. In that year the Board 
of National Missions of the Synod of In- 
diana, working with the seminary, set 
about to establish a rural parish. They 
secured the cooperation of a group of 
thirteen churches in Southern Indiana, 
spreading over a part of three counties, 
which vary in type and size sufficiently 
to represent the various situations one 
would meet in various parts of the coun- 
try. The smallest of these churches has 
a membership of thirty and the largest 
a membership of 175. For quite a num- 
ber of years these churches have been 


‘served by seminary students, who did 


the best they could without supervision. 
Such a haphazard program was not ex- 
tremely beneficial to the churches, 
which seemed to be losing ground stead- 
ily. Mr. Hanna, who was secured as 
the supervising pastor for these 
churches under the Parish plan, set to 
work to see what could be done to en- 
rich the ministry of these churches to 
the people, and at the same time make 
the experience an educational one for 
the students who served them. 

This pioneer venture in theological 
education came from revolutionary at- 
titudes on the part of the seminary con- 
cerning field work for the students. As 
recently as 1923, the seminary cata- 
logue noted that there were remunera- 
tive opportunities for doing preaching 


Louisville Seminary Page 








LOUISVILLE SEMINARY students talk it over with Professor C. 
Morton Hanna, instructor-supervisor of rural church work, at the annual 
seminary retreat. These students are at work in what is called the Todd- 
Dickey Parish under Mr. Hanna’s direction. 





and mission work in and around the city such interpretation often discourages 


for those who had to’ ave financial help. 

It was not until 1934 that the cata- 
logue reflected the attitude of encour- 
agement of field work that gradually be- 
came the viewpoint of the institution. 
The catalogue for that year made the 
following statement: ‘“‘The faculty ex- 
pects every student to engage through- 
out the year in some sort of service in 
connection with the churches, missions 
and institutions of the city and its en- 
virons.” Every first-year student was 
responsible to the director of the stu- 
dent work council, but no supervision 
was given the remainder of the student 
body. Often those who took field work 
developed definitely bad habits of work 
and sometimes acquired a _ pessimistic 
attitude toward the program of the 
church. 


Values of the Training Parish 


It was a long step in progress when 
the Todd-Dickey Rural Training Parish 
was established, with the full time in- 
structor-supervisor, who lives in the 
manse of one of the churches and is 
closely associated with the eight student 
ministers. This type of supervision re- 
moves the feeling the student often has 
of being at loose ends, and enables him 
to attack his problems without waste 
motion. His experiences are interpre- 
ted to him through the practical experi- 
ence of the supervisor, enabling him to 
evaluate correctly both his successes and 
his failures. Raw experience without 


the student, and establishes him in mis- 
taken ways of doing things. The value 
of this sort of supervision will some day 
be recognized in a program which gives 
every student an opportunity to take 
part in such work. Each man in semi- 
nary needs a happy, satisfying, and suc- 
cessful experience in practical Christian 
work in which he will learn principles 
and methods he may apply when he 
leaves the seminary. 


The work of the Todd-Dickey Rural 
Training Parish is interesting not only 
from the aspect of its bearing on stu- 
dent training, but also in its effect on 
the small rural churches of the area it 
serves. In the short history of the 
Parish, a fellowship has been estab- 
lished among churches formerly, for all 
practical purposes, isolated from one 
another. The very process of forming a 
constitution for the cooperative parish 
brought the people together in fellow- 
ship. After the people had come to 
know each other through joint meetings 
and exchange services, and had dis- 
cussed the matter thoroughly as sepa- 
rate congregations, the minister and 
two lay members of each church met 
to discuss the formation of the parish 
council. Their work passed through 
careful revision by the local churches 
and by the council before being adopted 
by the congregations. The experience 
of working together brought the peo- 
ple a new confidence in their ability to 
attack their problems. 
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Features of the Training Parish 

The quarterly meetings of the Parish 
Council are now major events, awaited 
in eager expectancy by the representa- 
tives. The meetings alternate among 
the congregations, one acting as host 
each time. Not only the two represen- 
tatives and the minister of each church 
attend, but numbers of visitors and a 
fine group of young people from various 
parts of the parish enjoy taking part. 
After a hearty meal served by the ladies 
of the church, the council unites in wor- 
ship before carrying on its work. A 
major portion of the time is employed 
by the reports of the committees, which, 
far from being dull, give an interesting 
and challenging picture of the coopera- 
tive work of the churches. 

The missionary education committee 
keeps the churches supplied with mis- 
sion study books through the council, 
maintaining a circulating library of mis- 
sionary education material. Mission- 
aries on furlough are brought to the 
churches, and missions films are shown 
before the various congregations, 

The youth committee fosters the work 
of cooperative vacation schools, and for 
this purpose has accumulated a sizeable 
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library containing the texts and supple- 
mental material needed for such work, 
Parish-wide rallies are regularly planned 
which bring the youth of the churches 
together for inspiration and worship. 
A large and active group of young peo- 
ple enjoying cooperative parties and 
activities now exist among small 
churches which found youth work an 
impossibility when they were apart. 

The musical needs of the parish are 
under the direction of a committee, un- 
der which works the minister of music, 
W. Ben Lane, who has been doing ex- 
cellent work in training the choirs, con- 
ducting hymn sings, and planning mu- 
sic festivals for the area. 

Equally important is the committee 
of social action, which fosters coopera- 
tion with all the service organizations 
which enrich the life of the community, 
and the committee of leadership edu- 
eation, which sponsors classes and ac- 
tivities is training a more efficient lay 
leadership. 

All of these activities bring the 
churches together in a mutual study of 
their problems, and create a healthy 
morale in which active attack on obsta- 
cles can be made. These churches are 
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learning the truth of the old adage, ‘“‘In 
unity there is strength.” No longer is 
the attention of the people focused on 
the narrow horizon of their own congre- 
gations, but they gain together a vision 
of vast opportunity for the Kingdom in 
the whole of the area. The possibilities 
of this vision are just beginning to 
dawn, Much is lacking in the program 
that must be supplied as the churches 
grow in solidarity, and learn the value 
of direct and united frontal attack on 
their own problems. Yet, the work of 
this parish and others similar to it 
promise a new day in preparation for 
the ministry through supervised experi- 
ence, and envisions an era of church co- 
operation which holds the key to a more 
vital church program in that truly fron- 
tier area of opportunity, the rural 
church, 





CHURCH NEWS 





Kentucky Synod Projects Program 
Stressing Evangelistic Aims 


Particular stress has been placed on 
evangelism in the Synod of Kentucky 
recently, with the synod’s committee 
planning, as a part of its continuing 
program, four presbytery-wide meet- 
ings to be led during the year by the 
Assembly’s director, H. H. Thompson. 

The James Lee church in Louisville 
is making definite plans for aggressive 
activity, enlisting all departments and 
leaders of the church in carrying re- 
sponsibility for the program. 

—JOSEPH SUITOR. 


Memphis Church Observes Anniversary 
By Receiving 24 New Members 


Highland Heights church of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., recently observed its 24th 
anniversary by receiving 29 new mem- 
bers. Organized through the efforts of 
Turney B. Roddey while he was a can- 
didate for the ministry, the church has 
had only one pastor; the pastor, only 
one church. 

The synod’s new Sunday school ex- 
tension worker, Elizabeth Becknell, is 
widely in demand in Tennessee. Several 
Memphis churches have recently been 
employing her services in locating pro- 
spective outpost Sunday schools. 

—THOMAS DAVIDSON. 


Missouri Presbyteries, US and USA 
Join in Rural Church Study 


In cooperation with Kansas City 
Presbytery, USA, Upper Missouri Pres- 
bytery (US) engaged recently in a 
study of rural churches, under the lea- 
dership of Professor C. Morton Hanna, 
of Louisville Seminary, with the pros- 
pect of developing unreached territory. 

The South Bellevue church at Belle- 
view, which reported 14 members to 
the last Assembly, has been dissolved 
by Potosi Presbytery, following the re- 
moval of most of its members. The 
property has been sold. 

—JOHN H. VANLANDINGHAM. 
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BIBLE STUDY 
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A People Disciplined 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 10 


Lesson Text: Numbers 14:11-24 


In previous lessons we have seen how 
Moses led the Children of Israel out of 
the land of bondage and how at Mount 
Sinai he brought them into a new cove- 
nant relationship with Jehovah their 
God. The Book of Leviticus, from 
which our lesson last week was taken, 
sets forth the legislation of the Cove- 
nant Nation. The Book of Numbers 
from which our present lesson is taken 
tells how the Covenant Nation advanced 
upon the Promised Land. The first ad- 
vance (chaps. 1-14) ended in failure; 


“the second advance (15-36) ended with 


the promise of success. We study this 
week an incident which explains the 
nation’s initial failure and which may 
explain some of our own failures as 
well. 


I. The Report of the Spies, 13:1-33 


Moses led the children of Israel from 
Sinai directly north, They encamped 
finally at Kadesh Barnea, on the south- 
ern edge of Palestine. It was decided 
here that before proceeding further men 
should be sent to spy out the land. The 
account in Numbers seems to indicate 
that the suggestion came from Jehovah. 
We have a fuller account of what ac- 
tually happened in the first chapter of 
Deuteronomy. Moses reminds the 
people there that when their fathers 
came to Kadesh Barnea he urged them 
to go up immediately and take the land; 
the people, however, suggested that they 
send spies that they might discover the 
route which it would be best to follow. 
Moses then agreed that the plan was a 
good one. Evidently he laid the pro- 
posal before God in prayer, and it is 
God’s answer which is recorded for us 
in Numbers. 

In any case Moses expended great 
care in the choice of these men. He took 
one man from each fribe and each man 
was a prince. The names of. these men 
are preserved for us in the account, but 
we.are interested in the names of only 
two—Caleb, who represented the tribe 
of Judah, and Joshua, Moses’ assistant, 
who represented the tribe of Ephraim. 

Moses instructed these men to go by 
way of the South into the hill country 
(Palestine is predominantly mountain- 
ous) and pay special attention to three 
things: (1) the land, whether it was 
good or bad, fat or lean, wooded or un- 
wooded; some of the fruit of the land 
was to be brought back so that the 
people could see; (2) the people, 
whether they were strong or weak, few 
or many; (3) the cities, whether they 
were merely camps, easily attacked, or 


strongholds, requiring a siege. He then 
exhorted them to be of good courage 
and sent them out. 

As well as we can judge from the ac- 
count which follows, the twelve spies 
split up into two groups: one group 
spied out the southern hill country as 
far north as Hebron (vs. 22); the other 
group spied out the land from the wilder- 
ness of Sin (south of the Dead Sea) to 
the entering in of Hamath, at the far 
north (vs, 21). The first party in this 
case penetrated northward a distance of 
about 100 miles; the second party about 
300 miles. 

We are not told what the second party 
found on the trip. Only two items are 
mentioned regarding the first party. 
They went as far north as Hebron and 
found that some of the children of Anak 
were living there. Anak is a generic 
name and the children of Anak, or the 
Anakim, were members of a stalwart 
race, sometimes spoken of as giants. 
Goliath, the mighty Philistine, later 
killed by David, was likely one of these 
Anakim. It seems that the members of 
this party, when they got as far as 
Hebron and saw the Anakim, turned 
around and went back. 

As they passed through one of the 
valleys near Hebron they paused to 
gather some of the fruit of the land— 
grapes, pomegranates, and figs. These 
valleys were noted and still are for their 
large clusters of luscious grapes. One 
of these clusters they cut and carried on 
a pole, suspended between two of them 
to save it from being dashed and 
broken. At the end of forty days both 
of the two parties had returned and 
were ready to report to the people at 
Kadesh Barnea. 

It turned out that there was a 
majority report and a minority one. Ten 
of the spies reported (1) that the land 
was extremely fertile; it flowed with 
milk and honey; (2) the -people were 
strong; (3) they dwelt in great cities 
strongly fortified; (4) ‘‘not only did we 
find Amalekites in the south and 
Hittities, and Jebusites, and Amorites in 
the hilly country and Canaanites dwell- 
ing by the sea, but we also saw giants 
there, the sons of Anak (the Anakim).”’ 

This report caused great commotion 
among the people. Caleb finally stilled 
them and persuaded them to listen to 
the minority report, signed by himself 
and Joshua. He did not deny that there 
were many strong people there or that 
they dwelt in strongly fortified cities, 
but he offered a noble resolution. He 
said, ‘‘Let us go up at once and possess 
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it, for we are well able to overcome it.” 

His ten associates protested very 
bitterly against this resolution, They 
insisted that the people of the land were 
stronger than they; then proceeded to 
contradict their former testimony by de- 
claring that the land wasn’t worth hav- 
ing any way; no one could live in it; it 
ate up its inhabitants; and then not 
realizing how absurd their testimony 
was, followed this statement by the con- 
tradictory one that all the people who 
dwelt there were of great statute and 
some of them were Nephilim or giants, 
the dreaded sons of Anak, in whose 
sight they felt themselves to be no better 
than grasshoppers. There is no doubt 
but that the ten spies were very much 
afraid of the Anakim. 


II. The Rebellion of the People, 14:1-10 


When the people heard these words, 
their disappointment was so great, their 
fear so keen, that in the demonstrative 
oriental fashion, they broke out into 
loud wailing, which was continued all 
through the night. But their sorrow 
soon turned into anger. The man who 
was responsible for their present pre- 
dicament, they decided, was Moses. 
They began to murmur against him and 
against Aaron and to wish they had re- 
mained in Egypt, or even in the wilder- 
ness. Then someone suggested that they 
depose Moses and Aaron, elect their own 
captain, and return to the land from 
which Moses had delivered them. Moses 
and Aaron were too full for words. 
They fell on their faces before the multi- 
tude and thus eloquently pleaded with 
them to think of what they were doing. 
Caleb and Joshua also did what they 
could. They rent their clothes as a sign 
of their grief, insisting that the people 
would be easy to overcome (easy as 
bread, or as we would say, easy as pie), 
and reminding them that they could 
count on the promises of Jehovah. But 
the people were not to be dissuaded. 
Indeed they were preparing to stone 
Moses and Aaron, and Joshua and Caleb 
in addition, when the glory of Jehovah, 
perhaps the thick cloud which was the 
symbol of the divine presence, appeared 
in the tent of meeting, Evidently it was 
this sudden recognition of God’s pres- 


ence with Moses that saved him and his 
associates. : 


Ill. The Results, 14:11-45 


God first proposed to scourge the 
faithless nation with a destructive pesti- 
lence, to disinherit those who survived, 
and to make out of Moses’ descendants 
a nation greater and mightier than the 
present one. The pestilence in fact did 
actually break out and was recognized 
by the people as a divine stroke (36-37). 
But Moses once more interceded for the 
guilty nation. He reminded God that 
if the Chosen Nation was destroyed, 
God’s own name would be dishonored. 
He urged him therefore to pardon and 
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forgive, in accordance with his own re- 
vealed character. ‘Moses in this passage 
appears to argue with God. In reality 
God is permitting him to do the thing 
which would enable him to forgive the 
people he loved. Jehovah is a just God 
and must therefore punish evil. But 
Moses, by his pleading and his prayers, 
set in operation spiritual processes which 
justified God in according to the Israel- 
ites the forgiveness which he very much 
wished them to have.” (Snowden- 
Douglass Sunday School Lessons.) Per- 
haps the threat had only been intended 
as a test. 

Then came God’s final decision, This 
generation of Israelites was evidently 
not the one to enter the Promised Land. 
They did not have sufficient faith in 
God; therefore, they must turn back and 
wander in the wilderness until a new 
generation had grown up in their place, 
a hardier generation, a more faithful 
generation. Only Joshua and Caleb 
would survive to see the Promised Land, 

When Moses announcel God’s de- 
cision to the people, they began to 
realize at last what they had done. 
They reconsidered the decision of the 
previous day and determined to march 
immediately against their foes. Moses 
warned them that they could not possi- 
bly succeed in their undertaking—that 
the day of their opportunity had passed, 
but they would not listen. 
up a disorganized mob 
down by their enemies. 


They went 


and were cut 


The Lesson Applied 


As we think over this experience of 
the Children of Israel we are reminded 
that there obstacles which are 
imaginary and that there are opportuni- 
ties which disappear. 

1. There 


are 


are obstacles 


which are 
imaginary, The enemies which the 
Children of Israel feared most of all 


were those dreadful giants, the sons of 
Anak (cf. 13:22, 28, 33). They did not 
dare to go up against them. But when 
the next generation finally entered the 
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Promised Land, the Anakim turned out 
to be a very feeble crew (cf. Joshua 
11:21, 22; 14:12; 15:13-19). 

We are reminded here of a story told 
by Ellis Parker Butler. There was once 
a little black boy, whose name was Mose, 
and one Hallowe’en he had just about 
the awfullest time any little black boy 
ever had in the world. There was a 
party at the cabin and his mammy sent 
him to get a pumpkin, to make a jack- 
o’-lantern. It was a very dark night, 
and the little black boy had to go past 
the graveyard and through the wood and 
down the hollow and when he reached 
the pumpkin patch he was scared almost 
white. He reached down to grab a 
pumpkin and a great big headless ghost 
shouted at him to drop it, that it was 
his head. Little black Mose was so 
scared that the ghost was sorry for him 
and gave him some comforting advice: 
‘Don’t you ever be afraid of ghosts,’”’ he 
said, ‘“‘because there ain’t no ghosts.”’ 
So little black Mose started home and 

the way he picked up a stick. 
“Leggo that; that’s my leg,’’ an awful 
ghost voice said, and then that ghost 
told little black Mose the same thing: 
“Don’t you ever be scared of ghosts,” 
he said, ‘‘because there ain’t no ghosts.”’ 

And presently when he was going 
past the graveyard, he met all the ghosts 
in. the world holding a convention. 
There were millions of them and every 
one of them told little black Mose the 
same thing, ‘‘Dey ain’t no ghosts.” 

When little black Moses got back to 
the cabin, he was so scared he was blue 
white, and everybody at the party told 
him he was a foolish little black Mose 
to be scared of ghosts, because they told 
him, “Dey ain’t no x hosts.” 

Little black Mose allowed they were 
right, but, when it came time to go to 
bed, he just hung around and hung 
around and didn’t want to go up there 
in the dark. 

“Git 
said, 


on 


erlong wid you,’ his mammy 
“What yo skeered ob, when dey 
ain’t no ghosts?’ 

“IT ain’t skeered of de ghosts what 
am,”’ little black Mose allowed. 

“Den what am yo skeered ob?” his 
mammy asked, 

“Nuffin,’’ said little black Mose, ‘‘but 
I jus’ feel kiner oneasy about de ghosts 
what ain’t.” 

And that’s true of almost all of us. 
In our individual life and in our church 
life, we hang back and lose our op- 
portunity to enter the Promised Land, 
because we are so uneasy about the 
ghosts that ain’t. That is not to say 
that all our fears are based on nothing 
real. Many of them however are imagi- 
nary; and if we will face the facts, we 
will probably admit that most of our 
fears and anxieties are based on sup- 
positions that are never realized. Some 
of the obstacles that we dread are real. 
But just as the Anakim fell away before 
Joshua and Caleb, so our Anakim may 
be overcome in God’s strength, if only 
we will trust and obey. 
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What are some of the ghosts that 
ain’t, that we fear needlessly in our in- 
dividual life, in our church life, in our 
national life? How may we overcome 
them? What are some of the real ob- 
stacles that we face. How should we 
meet them? What are some of the fears 
that disturb us and our friends? Make 
a list of them. Fear of thunder and 
lightning, fear of the number 13, fear 
for the safety of our loved ones, fear of 
the future, fear of meeting people, fear 
of failure—would you include any of 
these? What others? What should we 
do about these fears? 

John Rathbone Oliver, an eminent 
psychiatrist and a truly great Christian, 
says: ‘If you have a phobia, a fear, do 
not be afraid of it. Do not try to keep 
it out of your mind. Do not be always 
on the lookout for it, always expecting 
to see it sticking its head into your con- 
sciousness, Accept it. You cannot keep 
it out, no matter how hard: you try. 
Therefore give up that useless struggle, 
Say to your fear thought: ‘I am not 
afraid of you. I know that I cannot keep 
you out. So come along in. You are 
not a very pleasant guest. But I know 
you. I’ve had you as a guest before. 
And I know that you cannot do me any 
real harm, unless you stir me up and 
make me angry and afraid.’ To be able 
to feel or to experience fear without 
being afraid—that in a few words is the 
rule of victory.”” What do you think of 
this suggested procedure? What method 
would you suggest? 

2. There are opportunities that dis- 
appear, God placed before the Israel- 
ites a golden opportunity to enter the 
Promised Land. Israel failed to seize 
the opportunity and it was taken from 
them forever, So it is with our oppor- 
tunities, as individuals and as a church. 
But note this: another generation suc- 
ceeded where the first had failed. And 
so it may be with us. Other individuals, 
other generations will do the work, per- 
haps, that we should have done and 
failed to do. God’s plans may be de- 
layed, but they will not fail. The failure 
and the loss are ours. 

It is easy for us to see the opportunity 
that Israel had and so foolishly lost. 
But what are the open doors that God 
has put before us as individuals, as a 
church, as a nation? What about the 
open door in Japan? Walter Van Kirk 
just returned from that land, reports, 
“Japan appears to be wide open for the 
spread of Christianity.” Charles W. 
Worth, born in China, long a missionary 
there, says, ‘‘The doors of the Orient 
are open. . .”” What about the oppor- 
tunity for building an enduring world 
peace, for building a world organization? 
Are we entering these open doors or 
not? If we fail, what will be the result? 

“When the history of the twentieth 
century is written,’’ says Max Lerner, 
“it will not be the men of ill will who 
willed ill and did it who will be due for 
censure, but the men of goodwill, who 
willed good and were impotent to act.” 
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BOOK SECTION 





Chaplains’ Story 


SOLDIERS OF GOD. By Christopher 
Cross, in collaboration with Major-Gen- 
eral William Arnold, former Chief, 
United States Army Chaplains. E. P. 
Dutton and Co., New York, 1945. 236 
pages. $2.75. 

Throughout the past war there have 
come many, and often conflicting, re- 
ports of the work of the Army chaplains. 
Here is a well written book, describing 
the actual occupations of these ‘‘Soldiers 
of God” in their day by day duties. The 
official position of General Arnold lends 
an authoritative ring to the words, and 
the book is written in anecdotal form, 
which makes for easy reading. Thirty- 
four official United States Army Signal 
Corps photographs of chaplains in 
action, as well as a complete list of 
chaplain casualties and decorations, lend 
vividness to the stories. Accounts of 
religious services held under all imagin- 
able conditions, of chaplains under fire, 
and of activities far beyond the call of 
duty abound. Readers who have wide 
acquaintance among ministers will be 
pleased with the number of names and 
addresses used, without which many of 
the stories selected would sound almost 
too strange for belief. The final chap- 
ter deals with what the returning men 
expect and need from the ministry of 
their home churches, and might be read 
with profit by every minister, teacher 
and religious worker. 

W. BRYANT HALL. 

MACARTNEY’S“”” ILLUSTRATIONS. 
By Clarence E. Macartney. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, Nashville and New 
York, 1945. 421 pages. $2.50. 

From a rich mine of illustrative ma- 
terial, Dr. Clarence E. Macartney, well 
known minister of the First Presby- 
terian Church in Pittsburgh, has written 
this book of 1,500 stories, poems, inci- 
dents and parables. The thing that is 
most impressive about the book is that 
the author has done well the task which 
every minister should accomplish. From 
his study of the Bible, of biography, 
history, and classic literature; from his 
travels and his wide acquaintance with 
people and events, he has developed a 
wealth of material to illuminate. his 
Sermons, and drive home his message. 

EDWARD L. TULLIS. 





WHEN LIFE GETS HARD. By James 
Gordon Gilkey. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1945. 138 pages. 
$1.50. 

In the preface of this little book, 
Dr. Gilkey, a Congregationalist, states 
that he is treating twelve problems that 
are not distinctively war problems, but 
that have been aggravated by the war. 
He then proceeds to deal with subjects 
such as “When Your Faith Falters,” 
“When You Must Make Adjustments,” 
and others of this vein, closing his book 
with two chapters on man’s relationship 
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to God. His treatment is interesting 
reading and if one does not look too 
closely at his positions, the book seems 
very fine. 

The author is a universalist in his 
presentation of God and his relation to 
the world. In the conclusion of Chap- 
ter X, ‘“‘When Death Takes Someone 
You Love,” he frankly states that God 
would not and does not allow any soul 
to suffer eternal punishment, because 
he is a God of love. 

In addition Dr. Gilkey has a little 
formula which he thinks will solve prac- 
tically any dilemma of man. _ This 
formula has two main steps: (1) 
Tackle any job, one step at a time; 
(2) Don’t forget that there are other 
people around you who need help and 
who will help you. While both steps 
are valid, they tend to be over-empha- 
sized in this book. 

However, if the reader keeps a watch- 
ful eye for the errors in theology in 
this book, it is one that is well worth. 
reading and adapting to his own needs. 

T. STRATTON DANIEL, JR. 


MEDITATIONS FOR MEN. By Daniel . 
Russell. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
Nashville and New York, 1945. 445 
pages. $1.00. 

Perhaps it is a bit unusual tor a semi- 
nary student in his little world of the- 
ology and theory to review a devotional 
book, and as this is written it is freely 
acknowledged. Yet this little book does 
make a definite impression on the 
reader. The author, pastor-emeritus of 
Rutgers Presbyterian Church, New York 
City, has attempted to present a de- 
votional book for the “practical” man 
of today and succeeds rather well. In 
his 365 meditations one finds none of 
that sickeningly sweet mysticism that is 
so prevalent in many books of this type, 
but rather the approach of a thinking 
man to the great truths of Christianity 
as they apply in these times. This is a 
book well worth using by anyone who 
believes that Christianity is something 
other than a ‘‘Ladies’ Aid”’ religion. 


T. STRATTON DANIEL, JR. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S PRAYERS. By 
Percy R. Hayward. Association Press, 
New York, 1945. 82 pages. $1.50. 

This volume of prayers for young peo- 
ple is one of the finest efforts in recent 
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DID YOU KNOW 


—that the Presbyterian Church, 
US, stands sixth in the list of best 
giving churches, being surpassed by 
the Church of the Nazarene, Friends, 
Reformed Church in America, Evan- 
gelical and United Presbyterian 
churches in the order named 
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times to make prayer a natural and 
connected ‘part of every-day living. 
Each prayer springs from some real situ- 
ation that confronts, often repeatedly, 
the hurly-burly lives of youth. Among 
the seventy-five petitions these themes 
are typical: ‘‘For a Clean Life,” “I 
Would Be Reverent,’’ “Teach Me to 
Play,” ‘‘Facing a Hard Task Tomor- 
row,” “Save Me from Over-Attention to 
Myself,” “Steady Thou My Temper,” 
and ‘“‘Save Me from the Blues.”’ All are 
written in the thought patterns of youth 
in a language that is spontaneous and 
free, yet it never sacrifices reverence 
nor loses the essential quality of prayer 
—communion with God. But these 
prayers do not stop there. In an effec- 
tive manner, they usher the thoughful 
worshipper into the quiet revelation that 
the one who is reading has a responsi- 
bility, along with God, of putting forth 
effort to answer the prayer. 

Such a volume as this is long-awaited 
by those who have felt that the value 
of prayer for youth has never been fully 
realized in conventional prayer, too 
often designed exclusively for the adult 
mind. 

PAUL M. VANDEGRIFF. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 

Manifesto for the Atomic Age. By 
Virgil Jordan. Rutgers University_ 
Press, New Brunswick, N. J., 1946. 70 
pp., $1.50. 

The Story of American Aviation. By 
Jim Ray. John C. Winston Co., Phila- 
delphia, 1946. Illustrated. 104 pp., 
$2.50. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

L. F. Cowan from Leland, N. C., to 
Stanfield, N. C. 

John P. Minter, from Taft, Texas, to 
182 Mansfield St., New Haven 11, Conn. 

Sidney Hills is the new minister of 
the Perry and Bethel, Mo., churches. 

Robert I. Hatch has been licensed 
and ordained by Upper Missouri Presy- 
tery and is now assistant pastor of 
the South church, Kansas City. 

T. B. McPheeters, formerly pastor of 
the Selmer, Tenn., church (USA) has 
begun his work as pastor of the Rip- 
ley, Tenn., church (US). 

R. M. Dickson, formerly in Camden, 
Miss., is now serving as pastor of the 
McNairy County group of churches 
(Bethel Springs, etc.), where he min- 
istered from 1933 to 1940. 

James M. Ammons, formerly at 
Greenfield, Va., is now pastor of the 
Bethany church, Zuni, Va., and stated 
supply of the Boaz church. 

Charles Hamilton, of the Norris Me- 
morial church, Memphis, Tenn., has ac- 
cepted a call to the Madison, Tenn., 
church, beginning his work February 
1. 








R. M. Hudson, of Union City, Tenn., 
has accepted a call to the church at 
Old Hickory, Tenn., beginning Feb. 1. 

John T. Reed from Prattville, Ala., 
to Kalb, Miss. 

J. Elroy Weikel from Angleton, 
Texas, to the First church, Aransas 
Pass, Texas. 

G. Raymond Campbell from Bartles- 
ville, Okla., to Westminster church, 
826% N. W. 37th St., Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 

John C. Solomon from Cameron, 
Texas, to Falkland, N. C. 

John S. Ellis from Clarendon, Texas, 
to 2926 Alaska, Dallas, Texas. 


CHAPLAINS 

Wayne W. Gray is expected to return 
to his pastorate at Caruthersville, Mo., 
in the near future. 

Chalmers G. Long, former chaplain, 
is now pastor of the Bonham, Texas, 
First church. _ 

Murry E. Lowe, former chaplain, 
has accepted the pastorates of the Yan- 
ceyville and Bethesda, N. C., churches. 

Robert A. Pfrangle from USNPSC, 
New Orleans, to 310 Fourth St., Mc- 
Comb, Miss. 


DEATH 

Lennox B. Turnbull, 95, died in a 
Richmond hospital, after a long infirm- 
ity, January 13. Mr. Turnbull at the 
time of his death was the oldest living 
graduate of Union Seminary in Virginia. 
His last active work had been as pas- 
tor in Durham, N. C., 1894-1901. For 
many years therafter he lived in Lex- 
ington, Va. 
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PRESBYTERIAN PERSONALS 





President F, L. McCluer of Westmin- 
ster College, Fulton, Mo., has heen 
elected vice-president of the Association 
of American Colleges. Dr. McCluer was 
also recently appointed by the Governor 
of Missouri to the state children’s code 
commission to make a study of child 
welfare in the state. The Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association at its reecnt con- 
vention in St. Louis, awarded President 
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McCluer its Distinguished Service Awar@ 
for 1945 “in recognition of Dr. Me 
Cluer’s service in the recent Constitr 
tional Convention and of his work 
helping to secure public approval of the 
new constitution at the state election last 
February.” - 
Mrs. Ralph E. Nolan, director of the 
baby clinic for Atlanta’s Central church 
for 23 years, is the unanimous selection” 
as the Woman of the Year in Social] 
Service in Atlanta. A recent feature 
article in The Atlanta Journal paid 
tribute to her years of effective service, 
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